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After his conversations with the Ambassadors and his
decision for partial mobilization in any event, Sazonov
went out to Peterhof and reported to the Tsar on the Aus-
trian declaration of war and the general situation. Whether
he advocated the view of lanushkevich that the time had
come for general mobilization, or whether he still advised
the Tsar merely in favor of his own former partial mobili-
zation plan is not certain. We have no record of what he
said to the Tsar, Presumably he gave a gloomy picture
of the situation. The only evident consequence of his visit
was the telegram which the Tsar sent to the Kaiser late that
same night: ". . . Am ignoble war has been declared to a
weak country. The indignation, in Russia, fully shared by
me, is enormous, I foresee that very soon I shall be over-
whelmed by the pressure brought upon me, and be forced
to take extreme measures which will lead to war. . . ."10
Was this "pressure" which the Tsar feared would overwhelm
him, exerted only by the military leaders, or by his entour-
age, or perhaps by Sazonov himself?
THE TSAR'S ASSENT TO RUSSIAN GENERAL MOBILIZATION
The views of Dobrorolski and the military leaders as to
the folly of a partial mobilization were strengthened by the
return of Quartermaster-General Danilov. He had been
on a tour of inspection in the Caucasus, but had been hastily
recalled to St. Petersburg on July 26, He now used all his
influence to have general mobilization ordered in place of
partial mobilization. In his memoirs he sets forth at length,
and in as convincing a manner as Dobrorolski, all the tech-
nical and political difficulties of a partial mobilization. The
latter would provide only 13 army corps, whereas 16 were
calculated as necessary for the successful blow against Aus-
tria. If the Warsaw District was left untouched, it would
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